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SERMON 


* And now, Lord, what is my hope : truly my hope is oven 
in thee.’—Ps. xxxix. 8 (P.-B. V.). 

We aro all familiar with that wonderful characteristic 
of the Bible as a whole, which in the Old Testament 
culminates in the Psalms, the unique stress that is laid 
on the intimacy of the soul with its God. It is in this 
respect more than any other that the Bible stands alone 
among the Sacred Books of the world. What virtue 
there is in that old Hebrew phrase which speaks of 
‘ walking with God 1 ! We could almost imagine that for 
the psalmists and prophets of Israel the Garden of Eden 
was still standing, and that they continued to walk among 
its groves and glades in intimate communion with their 
Maker. The oldest book of Hebrew history incorporated 
in our present Book of Genesis is no doubt, as we might 
expect from such a primitive writing, more anthropo¬ 
morphic than the rest. It is this writer who speaks of 
God as ‘ walking in the garden in the cool of the day \ 
But even he speaks only of a ‘ voice ’ being heard, and not 
of any visible form. It is true—and, when we come to 
think of it, not only natural but inevitable—that he should 
think of God as manifesting Himself to men, and, when 
He does so, assuming the form of an angel who in his 
turn is disguised as a man. But it would be easy to show, 
if I had time, that this heavenly Visitant was always 
thought of as a spiritual visitant, and that it was with 
spiritual things that His appearances were associated. 
In any case the mature conception of God, as we fihd 
it in the Old Testament, is absolutely spiritual. The 




Companion who is by the side of man on his way through 
life is an Unseen Companion: 

c Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not: he passeth 
on also, but I perceive him not’ (Job ix. 11). 

‘ Behold, I go forward, but he is not there: and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him. On the left 
hand, where he doth work, hut I cannot behold him: 
he hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot 
see him ’ (Job xxiii. 8, 9). 

These two things are stamped upon the Old Testament 
conception of God. He is Spirit, pure Spirit; and He is 
at the same time the familiar ever-present Friend of man. 

I am not sure that these characteristics do not come 
out in the most impressive way in connexion with 
trouble—with trouble of any kind, but especially with 
that which arises from the sense of loss. How does God 
deal with this kind of trouble ? It is so astonishing that 
we are almost staggered at the thought. A beloved 
object is taken away; the tie that bound together heart 
with heart is snapped; it seems as though the old trust 
and the old dependence, the assured confidence of finding 
sympathy and counsel, had no longer anything to rest 
upon. How does God make good this loss ? By nothing- 
less than the offer of Himself. He Himself fills, or is 
ready and waiting to fill, the vacant place. All that is 
needed is to throw on Him the same love, the same 
affection, the same whole-hearted trust and confidence 
that before were directed towards the earthly beloved. 
We have seen how the psalmists always think and speak 
as though they could hold personal converse with God, as 
a man holds converse with his best friend. And there is 
no doubt that it is so, and that in some mysterious way 
such converse has its effect. The trouble that is freely 
laid before God is lightened; the help and relief that are 
so ardently desired really come. And this is a mode of 
appealing to God that may he strengthened by practice. 
You may remember a little book that had (I think) for its 


title The Practice of the Presence of God. If we can only 
acquire the habit of opening all our thoughts and all our 
cares to Him, He will bear them, as we read in the 
Gospel that our Saviour ‘ bore our griefs and carried our 
sorrows 

It is just here that the Psalms, and the Bible as a whole, 
are so incomparable. No book in the world is so over¬ 
flowing with strength and comfort. We might say that 
strength and comfort come bubbling up out of it, like 
the gush of waters from a perennial spring. One would 
think—indeed we know—that a real Bible student, one 
who has spent his whole life in the study of the Bible, 
would have his mind so armed and fortified against all 
possible chances and changes that the last Enemy himself 
would have no power upon him to hurt him. 

So we are sure it was with the friend and colleague for 
whom we are now mourning. We know how he was 
steeped in the Bible, and we know what he was in 
himself. Absolutely simple, absolutely sincere, absolutely 
without guile, single-minded and at the same time 
humble-minded, the Bible and the Home were the two 
centres of his being, and in both he had the fullest 
satisfaction. A happier or more united home could not 
easily be. Beyond the little vicissitudes of everyday 
life, undisturbed by external events, not wholly without 
and yet with less rather than more of the common lot of 
sorrow and trouble, 

‘Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
He kept the noiseless tenour of his way \ 

It was such a career as a scholar would wish for 
himself, such a career as those who loved him may rejoice 
to look back upon, now crowned and made perfect in 
death. 

Our friend from the first made a wise choice. He did 
not attempt tasks for which he did not feel that he had 
any special gifts or vocation. He never missed a real 






duty, of whatever kind, but he did not seek to do more 
than his duty. This deliberate concentration of aim and 
purpose enabled him to give free play to the powers with 
which he was so richly endowed, and to do the great 
work that he has done for the world, and especially for 
his own country and his own University. 

Before I go on to speak of the special character of that 
work, I think we ought to try to form some estimate of 
its total amount and value. I will venture to say that, 
looking at it in this broad light, and considering quantity 
and quality of production together, it constitutes cer¬ 
tainly one of the greatest assets, and I myself am in¬ 
clined to think the greatest asset, that the Oxford of his 
generation has to show. If we run our eye over the 
different faculties, what do we see? "We see some very 
finished work—just for the sake of example and to explain 
what is in my mind, I may point to the late Provost of 
Oriel—but it is limited in quantity. Or else we see only 
fragments of great undertakings begun but—largely 
through ill fortune—never finished: a Lexicon of the Latin 
language at a high level of scholarship carried in full 
down to the letter A; a history of the Roman Empire, 
greatly planned, but reduced in performance to a handful 
of essays. Or else we see works extending over many 
volumes, but neither so difficult nor so high in quality. 
The nearest competitor would, I suppose, be a late Bishop 
of Oxford, belonging not quite to the same but rather to 
a past generation. I know that, if one looks forward to 
the future and thinks of what it may have to show of 
completed work that is now in its earliest stages, that 
may be a different record. But, if one confines oneself 
to the harvest already garnered, then I think you will 
agree with me that Dr. Driver’s contribution will not 
easily be equalled. If there is another list of work done 
that does in many ways come near it, it is in the same 
faculty and on very similar lines that it is to be sought for. 
If I were speaking of this list there would be a great 
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deal to be said, and again a story of very special gifts to 
be unfolded. 

Consider, for one thing, the very great variety of 
Dr. Driver’s work. There is, in the first place, the class 
of highly technical work, the kind of work that is done 
by an expert for experts, at least in the first instance. 
Such would be the work on the Hebrew Tenses by which 
he first made his name, the work on Leviticus and on the 
Text of the Books of Samuel, the important contribution 
which he made to the great Hebrew Lexicon,' which will 
be the standard authority for many a long year. 

Then, next, I think I ought to place the part which he took 
in that very important public work, the Revised Version. 
This must have involved great labour for the eight years 
during which Dr. Driver was engaged upon it. He and 
Dr. Cheyne were really among the leading Hebraists on 
the Committee, and their contributions must have been 
among the most valuable elements in the work. Probably 
many of these are embedded in the marginal readings 
and renderings. Dr. Driver was always a great enthusiast 
for the use of the Revised Version, and he laid special 
stress on the importance of the margins. Ho doubt they 
represented the views of a minority among the Revisers; 
but it was just a minority of the best scholars. If only 
the Hew Testament Revision had been carried out on the 
same principle and with the same skill as the Old, there 
are others of us who would have had less mixed feelings 
as to the complete success of the work as a whole. With 
the Revised Version should be mentioned The Variorum 
Jlible , as the work came afterwards to be called, which 
first appeared at the time when Dr. Driver joined the Re¬ 
vision Committee, and which must have been a great help 
to it in the performance of its task. 

In 1891 came out the first edition of the famous 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , which 
among all Dr. Driver’s works is probably the one that 
has exercised the greatest influence upon students. It 
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should be remembered that this boot was written more 
than twenty years ago; so that, in spite of all the pains 
that were taken to keep the book up to elate, no surprise 
should be felt if in some respects more recent excellent 
works of the same kind may seem to go beyond it. But, 
partly for this very cause, I always myself regard the 
Introduction as the standard of that portion of the general 
critical position which is most completely verified and 
most completely trustworthy. The value to students 
of the Old Testament of possessing such a standard 
cannot easily be over-estimated. 

The Introduction of course embraced the whole of the 
Old Testament, and involved a study of each book in 
considerable detail. But, besides this one comprehensive 
work, Dr. Driver must have commented in one form or 
another upon nearly half the Old Testament: on Genesis 
and Deuteronomy on an ample scale; on Exodus and 
Daniel, and more than half of the Minor Prophets, on 
a scale not much less ample; on the Life and Times of 
Isaiah in a volume contributed to a series; and on the 
Psalter, Job, and Jeremiah, by a concise method of his 
own. Not one member of all this varied list, however 
different in scale and proportion, was ever otherwise 
than first-rate; because, however slight the work on 
which Dr. Driver was engaged, you always felt in it the 
touch of the master. I will say a word more about this 
presently. 

I must add to this list two more miscellaneous works: 
an important essay in a work entitled Authority and 
Archaeology , and The Schweich Lectures on Modern 
Research as Illustrating the Bible , brought out under the 
auspices of the British Academy. And there is also an 
innumerable host of articles in dictionaries and maga¬ 
zines, many of them monographs of finished style and 
permanent value. The little volume of Sermons on the Old 
Testament admirably gathers together the broad results 
of the newer teaching, and brings out its religious value. 
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I must now go on to speak of the qualities which made 
this tale of work so great. 

Dr. Driver was not a pioneer, and his work had not 
exactly the character of pioneer work; but his work 
was on that account hardly less valuable. There have 
been of course great pioneers on the Continent; and we 
have ourselves had three—one in Oxford, and two in 
Scotland. Dr. Driver, as I have said, was not himself 
a pioneer, but he followed close in the wake of the 
pioneers; and the functions of such a follower may be, 
and in his case were, of great moment. Pioneers make 
mistakes, although those whom I have had in mind were 
too good scholars to make many mistakes in scholarship 
or knowledge. But they ran a greater risk of being- 
carried away by the ardour of discovery. It was there¬ 
fore no small thing that they should have some one to 
follow in their tracks who was cool and cautious, with 
the critical faculty highly developed, and with great 
power of discriminating between good arguments and 
bad ones, who should come after them and gather up 
their results, weighing, testing, harmonizing and ad¬ 
justing, digesting into a line of solid and coherent 
advance. This was the character of the great work that 
Dr. Driver has done. And at the same time, by his 
remarkable lucidity, exactness, powers of judgement, 
and sense of proportion, he has shown a wonderful gift 
for bringing home the results of the best science in 
a form in which they can be assimilated by the whole 
army of students and scholars from the greatest down to 
the least, and so making them ultimately accessible to the 
mass of the people. 

The dominant habit of Dr. Driver’s mind was essentially 
scientific. He was much interested in natural science, 
and this interest appears in many of his published works, 
especially in the commentary on Genesis. Everything 
was real to him, down to the minutest detail. He had 
a great power of understanding processes, and enabling 
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others to understand them. He could not, if he had tried, 
write vaguely and hazily, leaving the reader in a state 
of mental confusion, And he had a special gift at which 
I have already hinted, which is peculiarly important in 
those branches of science which deal with literature, 
history, and criticism, of being able to distinguish 
between shades of argument and evidence, and so 
arranging his conclusions under a definitely graduated 
scale of values. It is this which makes his work so 
deserving of trust and confidence. 

His method was an inductive method ; and his induc¬ 
tions, wherever it was possible, always rested on a vast 
enumeration of particulars; and all these particulars 
carefully sifted at first hand. It would give an idea 
of the splendid exactness of this method to observe how 
his books always bristled with references, and to test 
a few of the long series on which his conclusions rest. 
Always cautious in drawing these conclusions, he was 
never content merely to reproduce a vague impression, 
but one knew that he was able to give chapter and verse 
for every statement that he made. This was another 
characteristic which inspired trust in a high degree. 

Hr. Driver was a born commentator. His first objeot 
was to make the text on which he was commenting 
really understood—understood on all its sides and in the 
finer shades of meaning. The clearness, accuracy, and 
precision of his own thought gave him great advantages 
in this respect. If his books appeal with singular lucidity 
to others, it was because he had studied the subject so 
thoroughly and closely himself. There was no surplusage 
in what he wrote. Every word was to the point, and 
even more to the point than might be seen at first sight. 
He did not go out of his way to draw out morals—he was 
fight in thinking that this process is better left for the 
reader to do for himself—but as a rule he indicates quite 
sufficiently the direction in which the moral is to be 
sought. Behind and between all that he wrote it was easy 
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to see the outlines of his own simple but most genuine 
personal religion, itself derived straight from the Bible. 

As members of the University we ought all to be very 
conscious of the immense good fortune—or rather I would 
say, of the special grace of God’s good Providence— 
which gave to Oxford such a man with such gifts just for 
these last thirty years. For the gifts were of no common 
order, but all eminent in their kind. It has been a time 
of transition, and of momentous transition. Dr. Driver 
was the direct successor of Dr. Pusey, a scholar of 
the old school, but of massive learning in many direc¬ 
tions and of great influence in the Church. It was to 
Dr. Pusey more than to any one man that we owe it that 
onr Church was not more grievously torn asunder at the 
time of the secession of his brilliant and wonderful con¬ 
temporary, John Henry Newman. A scholar of the new 
school succeeded a scholar of the old, and a new set of 
problems became insistent and required an answer. The 
young professor did not follow quite in the footsteps 
of his predecessor. He has not been nearly so much 
before the world. His work, except for the effect of his 
books, has been almost confined to the study and the 
lecture-room. But within this sphere it has been at 
once tinhasting and unresting. Few working careers 
have been carried through with so little intermission. 
And the result has been just what it ought to have been. 
No one here needs to be told that Dr. Driver has left 
behind him a school—a school as sound as any in 
Christendom, fully abreast of all the new knowledge, 
and yet sober, solid, full of ample promise for the future. 

Testimony has been borne elsewhere—I refer especially 
to the articles in The Times , The Guardian , and The 
Oxford Magazine —to the personal qualities which con¬ 
tributed to the founding of this school, to the great 
kindliness of heart, to the never-failing readiness to 
spend and be spent in the good cause, and, it should 







be added, to the extraordinary strength of memory and 
command of the best knowledge which made all his 
resources at once available. 

Would G-od that all the Lord’s people were prophets! 
I know not what better ambition any school of any kind 
in this University could have than that .it might be given 
to it to take pattern by this flourishing school of Old 
Testament studies, and by him of whom we think as 
primarily its founder. In his case pre-eminently it may 
be said, * Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord . .. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours; and their works do follow them 


Oxford: Horace Hart M.A. Printer to the University 
































